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NEWS AND NOTES 

EDITED BY CHARLES G. FENWICK 

Bryn Mawr College 

PERSONAL AND GENERAL 

Prof. Edward Elliott, formerly dean and professor of international 
law at Princeton, has been added to the department of political science 
at the University of California as professor of international law and 
politics, effective January 1, 1917. 

For the term January to May Dr. Ludwig Ehrlich, of Exeter College, 
Oxford, a student and colleague of Professor Vinogradoff, is to be in 
the department of political science of the University of California as a 
lecturer. He will give an undergraduate course on the principles of 
public law of modern European states, and a graduate seminar in pub- 
lic law. 

Prof. Thomas S. Reed of the department of political science of the 
University of California, is on leave for a year and engaged as city man- 
ager of San Jose, California, under a charter which he himself drafted 
for the city. San Jos6 is the first city of importance in the State to adopt 
the city manager plan. 

A department of political science has been organized at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, under the direction of Dr. Roy Malcolm. 
Among other courses that are being offered are elementary law, inter- 
national law, political institutions of Japan, American government, and 
municipal problems. 

Prof. James F. Colby, professor of law and political science at Dart- 
mouth College, has resigned, and James P. Richardson, Dartmouth, 
1899, Boston University Law, 1902, who has been practising law in 
Boston for the past fourteen years, has been elected as his successor. 

Dr. Eldon C. Evans of the University of Chicago has been appointed 
instructor in political science at Dartmouth College. 
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Prof. W. F. Dodd of the University of Chicago will be in charge of 
the state legislative reference bureau at Springfield, Illinois, during the 
session of the general assembly. 

Mr. B. K. Sarkar of Calcutta, India, delivered a number of addresses 
and lectures at the State University of Iowa during the month of De- 
cember, 1916, on such subjects as "The Political Philosophy of the 
Hindus," "Modern Egypt," "Japan as it is," and "The Oriental 
Viewpoint." 

Prof. Alejandro Alvarez of the University of Chile will deliver a 
series of lectures in the universities of the middle west under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Foundation during the spring semester. 

The Association of Urban Universities held its third annual meeting 
in New York on November 15-17. The object of the association is to 
study the educational needs of large cities and to devise methods of 
meeting those needs. The principal topic of discussion this year was 
the report of the field work committee. This committee, appointed 
last year, made an exhaustive study of field work or the instruction of 
students through actual participation in regular tasks. The report as 
submitted showed clearly that field work has not yet been standardized 
in aims, pedagogical methods and details of administration. But it 
did indicate that there is a rapid increase in the use of field work by edu- 
cational institutions as a means of instruction. This is especially true 
in large cities where the many industries of the city and the govern- 
mental bureaus are laboratories for students in the social and exact sci- 
ences. The committee is to continue its work during the coming year 
and to render a further report. 

Another topic of interest was the training of employees in the civil 
service of the city. The work of New York City and the College of 
the City of New York were considered in some detail. There are nearly 
100,000 persons employed in the New York City public service. Since 
persons are recruited for the higher grades from the lower, the city or 
its college should do something to educate the advancing public serv- 
ant if men of high calibre and training are to be secured for impor- 
tant places. The College of the City of New York courses given in 
the municipal building and in the college itself have approximately 
1,000 city employees as students. The courses are designed to improve 
the efficiency of persons in services from the lowest to the highest in 
the clerical, accounting and engineering divisions. 
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Western Reserve University has just inaugurated courses similar in 
aim but more general in content. It is probable that colleges in large 
cities throughout the country will give some attention to the training 
not only of persons who expect to enter public service, but also to those 
who are already in that service and who look forward to advancement. 1 

The Third National Conference on Universities and Public Service 
was held at the University of Pennsylvania, November 15 and 16, 
1916, under the auspices of the Society for the Promotion of Training 
for Public Service. Mr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, director of the Society 
for the Promotion of Training for Public Service, proposed that there 
should be a new national civil service law. He pointed out the failure 
of the present law to provide a competitive promotional plan, the lack 
of any adequate classification or standardization of public employ- 
ment, and the failure to take advantage of the studies of private em- 
ployment that have been made during the last ten years. But the es- 
sential fault was the commission's lack of independence and its subser- 
vient character to the president. Mr. Frederick P. Gruenberg of the 
Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Research read a paper on "Why 
Men Leave the Public Service." He pointed out the conditions of 
tenure, promotion, salary and social esteem which enter into the sever- 
ance of public servants from the service, together with the economic 
pressure from private corporations. 

The subject of the relation of the high school to the movement for 
training for public service was discussed by Mr. W. D. Lewis, prin- 
cipal of the William Penn High School of Philadelphia, Mr. Benja- 
min C. Gruenberg of the Julia Richman High School of New York 
City and Mr. Edward M. Bainter, principal of the Kansas City Poly- 
technic Institute. President Clyde A. Duniway, of the University of 
Wyoming, answered the question, "Is specific training for public serv- 
ice a university function?" with an unqualified "Yes." Dr. William 
H. Allen of the Institute for Public Service of New York City answered 
the question, "Is field work the proper method of training for public 
service?" pointing out that field work must supplement class instruc- 
tion. Prof. Charles A. Beard of the New York Training School for 
Public Service prepared for the conference an illuminating paper on 
"What form of university organization is best adapted to develop and 
to administer training for public service?" President Parke R. Kolbe 
of the University of Akron presented a paper on "Training Men in 

'Contributed by Frederick B. Robinson. 
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the Public Service from the Viewpoint of University Cooperation." 
At one meeting the subject discussed was : " In what ways may or should 
professional training be modified to prepare men better for public 
service and to reinforce or develop efficient public administration?" 
President A. Monroe Stowe of the University of Toledo referred to the 
experience gained in the training of teachers. John Collier of the New 
York Training School for Community Center Workers showed how 
social workers are missing many of the opportunities that are facing 
them through lack of coordinated effort, of a proper conception of social 
work and of training for social work. At this meeting legal education 
also came in for constructive criticism by Mr. Louis Brandeis Wehle 
of the board of trustees of the Society for the Promotion of Training 
for Public Service. The conference closed with an address by Dr. 
Charles McCarthy of the Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library on 
"The New Education and the New Public Service." He pointed out 
the deficiencies of present efforts by colleges to train men for public 
service in class rooms, and the suspicious attitude of the public toward 
the present product of the universities, and showed the change that is 
just beginning in the colleges in the acceptance of a wider social view- 
point and practical methods of training supplementing class room in- 
struction. Among those who took prominent part in the discussions 
were President Campbell of the University of Oregon, President McVey 
of the University of North Dakota, Professor Kemmerer of Princeton 
University and Dean Holdsworth of the University of Pittsburgh. 2 

The Macmillan Company published in January a volume on The 
Economic Development of Modern Europe by Prof. F. A. Ogg of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Among the Harper spring announcements is a volume on National 
Progress 1907-17 by Prof. F. A. Ogg of the University of Wisconsin. 
This is volume 28 in the American Nation series edited by Prof. Albert 
Bushnell Hart. 

The State Historical Society of Iowa has issued a volume of 740 
pages on Statute Law-making in Iowa. The book includes the follow- 
ing monographs: Editor's Introduction, by Dr. Benj. F. Shambaugh; 
History and Organization of the Legislature in Iowa, by Dr. John E. 
Briggs; Law-making Powers of the Legislature in Iowa, by Dr. Benj. 

* Contributed by Edward A. Fitzpatrick. 
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F. Shambaugh; Form and Language of Statutes in Iowa, by Mr. Jacob 
Van der Zee; Codification of Statute Law in Iowa, by Dr. Dan E. 
Clark; Interpretation and Construction of Statutes, by Dr. O. K. Pat- 
ton; The Drafting of Statutes, by Mr. Jacob Van der Zee; The Com- 
mittee System, by Dr. F. E. Horack; and Some Abuses Connected with 
Statute Law-making, by Dr. I. L. Pollock. 

The translation by Felix E. Held of Johann Andreae's Christianopolis 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1916, pp. 287) will introduce to 
the public one of the less well known Utopias of the period following 
Sir Thomas More's portrayal of the ideal state. Critics have disputed 
over the extent to which Andreae drew his ideas from his more famous 
predecessors, and Mr. Held in an introduction to the translation under- 
takes to prove that Andreae's work is an independent and original 
production, and also that it is very probable that the New Atlantis of 
Bacon and the Nova Solyma of Samuel Gott were composed under the 
influence of Christianopolis. 

Our America, the Elements of Civics, by John A. Lapp (Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1916, pp. 399), is an attempt to provide an 
elementary text in civics which shall lay stress rather upon the func- 
tions of government than upon its forms, with the object of presenting 
government as the practical means of handling common affairs, as the 
instrument organized to meet the needs of the people. The arrange- 
ment of chapters is made therefore according to the functions per- 
formed rather than the organs by which they are performed, though 
an endeavor is made to point out whether the work in question is one 
to be done by federal, state, or local government. The successive 
chapters are followed by questions for investigation and for debate, 
with references where further information may be obtained. 

Magna Charta and Other Addresses, by William D. Guthrie (Columbia 
University Press, 1916, pp. 282), brings together in permanent form a 
number of addresses delivered by a prominent member of the New York 
bar and professor of constitutional law at Columbia University. The 
attitude of the author in respect to constitutional questions and mat- 
ters of social legislation is conservative : he defends the judiciary against 
the attacks made upon it for the alleged abuse of its power to declare 
laws unconstitutional, he is skeptical of the value of workmen's com- 
pensation laws in so far as they impose liability without fault, he is 
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opposed to graduated or progressive taxation as against proportional 
taxation, and he regards the initiative and referendum as a menace to 
our republican form of government; but underlying his position on 
these and other questions there is a very virile patriotism and a clear 
and strong sense of the responsibilities of a democracy and of the need 
of individual and collective self-restraint as the basis of true freedom. 
In this latter respect the volume may be read together with David 
Jayne Hill's Americanism, What It Is, noticed in an earlier number. 

American Patriots and Statesmen is the title of a series of five small 
volumes edited by Prof. A. B. Hart and forming one installment of the 
Collier Classics under the general editorship of Prof. W. A. Neilson (New 
York, P. F. Collier and Son, 1916, each volume pp. 383). The purpose 
of the Collier Classics is to supplement the earlier Harvard Classics by 
devoting separate sets of volumes to the history of thought in more 
modern times. One phase of this history is the part which has been 
played by forms of government and varieties of political liberty in the 
conflict of national ideals which is going on at present and the issues 
of which are still in the balance. The present group of volumes is an 
endeavor to present the foundations upon which the United States 
have been built, the moral, social and political ideals which animated 
the founders of the republic and inspired them during the first century 
of its existence. The part of the editor has been to select out of the 
multitude of possible documents those which by their power of literary 
expression and their embodiment of hopes and aspirations for the wel- 
fare of the country are best illustrative of the American ideal. Writ- 
ers of every class and from every section of the country have been 
included; but because of the political and social controversies with 
which, the editor says, so many later patriotic utterances are bound up, 
the selections are brought to a close with the year 1861. While the 
selections are for the most part statements of ideals, some few sound a 
note of warning and expostulation. 

Trust Laws and Unfair Competition, published by the Bureau of 
Corporations of the Department of Commerce (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1916, pp. liv, 832), will prove an exceptionally 
valuable handbook to the law of the subject it covers. It has been 
compiled under the direction of Joseph E. Da vies, commissioner of 
corporations, and covers the field of domestic as well as of foreign law. 
In the treatment of both antitrust laws and laws against unfair compe- 
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tition in the United States the distinction is made between the earlier 
common law and the later statute law, as also between federal laws 
and state laws. The review of federal decisions under the Sherman act 
is particularly comprehensive, while the review of state antitrust laws 
will be helpful to those who desire a general view of an otherwise in- 
accessible body of material. The discussion of unfair competition under 
the common law will also prove of great service as a summary of a com- 
plex branch of the law. 

Principles of Commerce by Harry Gunnison Brown (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1916, pp. xxiii, 207), although primarily an 
economic study, includes a discussion of a number of problems which 
are the object of federal legislation. The economic value of protective 
tariffs, bounties, navigation acts, canal building at public expense, land 
grants to railways, transportation monopolies, and rate discriminations 
are clearly discussed and their elucidation must pave the way for intelli- 
gent consideration by the educated public of the expediency of legisla- 
tion in those fields. 

The economic basis of several laws of the sixty-third and sixty-fourth 
congresses is presented in Harold G. Moulton's Principles of Money and 
Banking (University of Chicago Press, 1916, pp. xl, 778). Part I 
includes the history and regulation of government paper currency, the 
silver movement and the control of price levels. Part II discusses inter 
alia the governmental supervision of banking, the federal reserve sys- 
tem, agricultural credit, and the prohibition of interlocking directorates 
by the Clayton act. The volume is not a text, but a series of selections 
presenting varying points of view. Readings in Money and Banking by 
Chester A. Phillips (New York, the Macmillan Company, 1916, pp. 
845) also contains chapters dealing with the topics above mentioned, 
and in addition discusses foreign banking systems and the European 
war in relation to money, banking and finance. 

Property and Society, by Andrew A. Bruce (1916, pp. 150), is a discus- 
sion by an associate justice of the supreme court of North Dakota of 
the traditional right to private property when brought into contact 
with the efforts of modern organized society to adjust the old law with 
the newer social concept of property. Chapter III on the "Necessity 
of Extended Private Ownership to National Greatness" is a strong 
statement of the case against a socialistic plan of state ownership of 
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land; yet the author is ready to restrict individual rights when in con- 
flict with the needs of society, for the very reason that such legislative 
interference is necesssary if individualism is to survive. The chapter 
entitled "Public Opinion vs. Legislation" is a stirring appeal for a 
higher sense of personal honor throughout the body politic as the basis 
of effective legislation. "What we really need, in this later day of 
democracy, are not more laws, or more political machinery, but a social 
conscience." 

Ida M. TarbelPs New Ideals in Business (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1916, pp. 339) is more than "an account of their practice 
and their effects upon men and profits" as the subtitle describes it. 
To the political scientist it will serve as an object lesson of the lim- 
itations of legislation for the cure of industrial evils or as a dividing 
line between the field in which legislation can effectively work and the 
wider field in which cooperation between employer and employees is 
alone competent to secure industrial peace and eradicate industrial ills. 
Successive chapters treat of the new regime in factories, safety of workers, 
health, "sober first," housing, hours of work, wages, profit-sharing, 
"steadying the job," and the factory as a school. 

Standards of Health Insurance, by I. M. Rubinow (New York, H. 
Holt and Company, 1916, pp. 322), is a popular presentation of the 
subject of health insurance and a discussion of the problems involved 
in preparing a model health-insurance law. The author discusses in 
turn the benefits which must be given, the proper way of apportioning 
the cost, the organization of health-insurance associations, medical aid, 
the necessity for compulsion, and other details. An appendix is con- 
tributed by Prof. J. P. Chamberlain dealing with the question of the 
constitutionality of health insurance. The volume must prove of value 
to all persons who are dealing with the subject either theoretically or 
practically. 

"Legislation and Law Enforcement" is an illuminating chapter in 
Maude E. Miner's Slavery of Prostitution, a Plea for Emancipation 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 1916, pp. 308). The author, 
whose experience as a probation officer entitles her to speak, discusses 
the character of state laws and their effectiveness, the administration 
of police ordinances in cities, difficulties in the enforcement of the law, 
the courts, and public opinion. In subsequent chapters she comments 
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upon municipal houses of detention, probation work reformatories and 
farm colonies, and other means of correction and prevention. The tone 
of the volume is earnest and entirely devoid of sensationalism. 

The Panama Canal and Commerce, by Emory R. Johnson (New 
York, D. Appleton and Company, 1916, pp. 296), is a valuable source 
of information on the subject from the pen of one who as special com- 
missioner of the United States on Panama traffic and tolls can speak 
with authority. The author discusses the commercial history of the 
canal, the schedule of tonnage and tolls in force at the isthmus, the types 
of ships which will be used in canal commerce, the canal and the American 
marine, the canal and alternative routes, and other questions of inter- 
est not only to merchants and shippers but to those concerned with 
the policy of the United States in the administration of the canal. 
For economic reasons, if for no other, the author opposes the exemption 
of American coastwise shipping from the payment of tolls. 

The Canadian Annual Review of Public Affairs, 1915, by J. Castell 
Hopkins (Toronto, The Annual Review Publishing Company, 1916, pp. 
880), contains, as in the case of previous numbers, a vast body of mate- 
rial relating to public affairs in Canada which is accessible in no other 
form. The editor fairly claims that much of the historical and general 
information collated would be lost without such a record. The war fills 
a large space in the volume owing to the editor's belief that it will have 
a more vital influence upon the future of Canada than now appears on 
the surface. After the chapters discussing the "British Empire in the 
War" and "Canada and the War in 1915" the affairs of the several 
provinces are taken up in turn, followed by a discussion of transporta- 
tion in Canada and Dominion political affairs. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Protest against the Deportation of Belgian Civilians. On November 
29 the American charge at Berlin, under orders from his government, 
presented a note to the German chancellor in which the imperial gov- 
ernment was informed that the United States found itself constrained 
to protest most solemnly against the deportation of Belgian civilians 
as an action, "in contravention of all precedents and of those humane 
principles of international practice which have long been accepted and 
followed by civilized nations in their treatment of non-combatants." 
While the note was framed in the language of diplomatic courtesy it is 



